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IX.— DONI AND THE JACOBEANS. 

To the average reader, even in Italy, the name Anton- 
francesco Doni suggests nothing. There is no collected 
edition of his works, nor, aside from the 1863 edition of 
the Marmi and the sporadic and limited publication of 
occasional pieces, are there even reprints of single works. 
To the average student he is but one of many writers of 
novelle that, altho by comparison with some of the others 
are only mildly filthy, are not distinguished by either sweet- 
ness or light. Of his other works, the Libreria is the earliest 
Italian bibliographical work; the Marmi, a series of con- 
versations between Cinquecento Florentines sitting on the 
steps of the Duomo, is photographic in its realism ; the 
Mondi, a socialistic fantasy, shows the influence of More's 
Utopia; the Zucca is a collection of proverbs, etc., yet 
nothing very significant. Nor are the facts of his life 
(1513—1569) more interesting. Altho associated somewhat 
mysteriously with the Accademia Ortolana of Piacenza and 
with the still more mysterious I Pelegrini at Venice, his 
roving life is tarred with the same brush as that of the 
"infame" Aretino. And to the English reader his direct 
claim is even more slender, as it consists only of a transla- 
tion, made by Sir Thomas North in 1570, of his translation^ 
of the fables of Bidpai. In life he was of "vivissimo 
ingegno ; " ^ to-day the " ghiribizzoso " ^ Doni is remembered 
as an erotic author. 



' Eeprinted with an introduction by Joseph Jacobs, London, Darid Nutt. 
Mr. Jacobs relegates Doni to a short footnote, p. liii. 
' Pref. 2, Libreria. In Vinegia, Presso Altobella Salicato, mdlxxx. 
'^Scelta di Ouriositd, Letterarie, Dispensa vill, Avvertenza. 
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Yet to the student of English literature the works of 
Doni have a very real interest, because they serve to illus- 
trate the general theory of the movement of the Renascence. 
As is now generally conceded, the Elizabethans were at 
school, and Petrarch was their master. But to attain this 
common standard they sacrificed their individuality. Thus 
the work is monotonous. Their sonnet cycles, imitated from 
the Italian, and from the French out of the Italian, are all 
alike. The Petrarch of the Rime is preeminently the poet 
of expression, not the poet of thought. Therefore the great 
characteristic of Elizabethan poetry is its diffuseness, — one 
thought expanded into fourteen lines. And this was not 
peculiar to the sonnet ; it extended into all forms. 

Against this uniformity the Jacobeans, following the lead 
of Donne, reacted by stressing individuality. But altho 
each man was a law unto himself, as they were all reacting 
against a common condition, there are certain characteristics 
to be found in them all. In treatment, for the conventional 
epithet sanctioned by the use of Petrarch, they substituted 
the precise adjective; in subject matter, for diffuse and 
vague emotionalism, they substituted intellectual conceits. 

That this is a definite reaction, can be seen by a compari- 
son with the Italian. There the influence of Petrarch was 
all-powerful, and the product has the same limitations. Sig. 
Flamini ^ thus expresses the criticism : " Not a new thought, 
not an original trait, not a ray of the living light of poetry 
in them." Then after a comprehensive list of writers, he 
summarizes : " They are all authors of rhore or less copious 
canzonieri written and given to light in the various cities 
of Italy before 1560, and they all resemble one another to 
such a degree that, if there were no frontispieces to the 

' Storia Letteraria d' Italia, Scritta da una Societa di Professori ; II Oinque- 
cento, Francesco Flamini, p. 293. 
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books, they would be confounded one with the other. To 
each Petrarch furnishes the poetic situations, the imagina- 
tion, the style, and the movement of the verse." Thus the 
Italian situation is parallel with that in England. 

On account of this uniformity arose the Antipetrarchistic 
school. "Antipetrarchismo," as Graf defines it,' "is partly 
simple resistance and opposition to the common movement ; 
partly it is the expression of conceits and new ideals in life 
and art. ... To this school .... belong Pietro Aretino, 
Antonfrancesco Doni, Niccold Franco, Ortensio Lando, and 
no others." The reaction here is conscious. From Aretino's 
voluminous letters citation after citation might be given to 
show his position. " It is not thru ignorance of the pre- 
cedents established by Petrarch and Boccaccio, because I do 
not know what they are, that I do not follow them, but 
because I am unwilling to lose time, patience, and reputa- 
tion in trying to transform myself into their shapes ; for 
that is impossible." ^ " Who does not know that work 
ornamented with another's artifices resembles a garret hung 
with a neighbor's tapestries ? " ^ But as thus each writer, 
irrespective of precedents, must express himself, art is only 
a means to that end. In a letter to Doni, he says : " Still 
more, the contrast which they make between nature and 
art, — ^about which every pedant disputes and none agrees, — 
means this, I say, that, because art (artifitio) is that which is 
born naturally, living in the pen, and not that which they 
deduce from books, surely nature is like a vine hung with 
clusters of grapes, and the technique (arte), produced from it 
the pole which supports it." * Negatively this reaction may 
be shown by the curious omission of Petrarch from the list 

' Attraverso il Gingueeenio, by Arturo Graf, Torino, 1888, p. 45. 
^AietiDo'sLeUere, 1609, vol. i, p. 248. 
'Aretino's i««ere, 1609, vol. n, p. 181. 
* Aretino's Latere, 1609, vol. v, p. 319. 
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of authors given in the Libreria. In the list of works 
credited to Boccaccio, altho there is a fervid eulogy in 
general, the Decameron, omitted by name, is referred to only 
as follows : "I regret to say that there is also a certain 
storacda; I say that on account of the base and ignorant 
style, which is as much his as mine, I never read it." ^ 
Certainly these men were not in accord with the literary 
criticism of their age. 

But not in theory alone, in practice also they differed 
from their contemporaries. Whereas the Petrarchan sonnet, 
even in an extreme case such as the " galley " sonnet of 
Wyatt, the 156th, Part 1, of the Rime, is a unified concep- 
tion carefully worked out, Doni in his effort to crowd in 
thought breaks the sonnet into a series of conceits. This 
is illustrated by the following sonnet, De la Speranza 
d'Amwe, translated as literally as possible, keeping the 
rhymes. 

And what is hope ? A dream, a smile, a tear. 

Her lodging where? In the too-trusting heart. 

A bait for fools, — all chance of gain apart 
That conquered holds her silly servants here ; 
A common wench, bold-faced, of sickly cheer. 

Of one half fear, of shame the other part ; 

Handmaid of them whose prospects quick depart, 
Limping she leads them heavenward with a leer. 
To bid her off, the salesman calls aloud. 

Who now will buy her? Lovers, he who feeds 
On wind, and prisoners, — a shipwrecked crowd. 

The snow, the shade, the leaves compose her weeds ; 

A mob of tricks, of guiles, of pains she leads. 
God quench her and all faith in her avowed.^ 



' La Libreria del Doni Fiorentim; nella quale sono scritti tutti gli Autori 
volgari, con cento discorsi sopra quelli. ... In Vinegia, presso Altobello 
Salicato, MDiiXXX, Boccaccio. May I here acknowledge the courtesy of the 
Harvard Librarians in giving me access to this book ? 

T)e la Speranza d' Amore. 
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' ' Che cosa 6 Speme ? ua sogno, un pianto, un riso : 

Ou'ha il suo albergo? in cor che troppo crede, 

Esca 6 de pazzi, & di signor mercede 

Che'l credul seruo a bada tien conquisto : 
Come sfacciata putta ha uerde il tiiso 

Et tra paura, & la uergogna siede 

Ancilla de gl'infermi senza fede, 

Et zoppa d'ir si uanta in Paradise. 
Quand 6 all'estremo, gridasi all'incanto ; 

Chi la compra ? gli amanti, & lor di uento 

Pasce, e i prigioni, e i miseri noccheri : 
Porta di nebbie, e d' ombre, & frondi, un manto ; 

Compagnota d'inganni, ira e tormento, 

Che Dio la spenga e i uani in lei pensieri." 

Pistolotti Amorod del Doni. In Venegia, MDLn, p. 2. 

Even by this translation the different aim is apparent. The 
overcrowding of thought, the confusion of metaphor, the 
straining after conceits, — all mark a new manner. This new 
manner is that also characteristic of the Jacobean poets. 

But this type of poetry can appeal only to those men 
whose minds are intellectually quick. Such men are im- 
patient of careful elaboration. The thought must be just 
suggested, and as unexpected as possible. On the contrary, 
the combination which makes the Purple Island unique in 
our literature is the detailed development of so bizarre a 
conception. The detailed development, however, is obviously 
a legacy of Spenser. Therefore it is significant to find Doni 
in a brief dialogue expressing an analogous idea. Sbandito 
and Dubbioso are philosophising : 

S. What is there in the world which is not in man ? 

D. There are no rivers. 

S. The veins of blood. 

D. All right, but the sea? 

S. The liver. 

D. The tide which ebbs and flows ? 

S. The stomach which fills and empties. 

D. Cold and warm winds ? 
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S. Man's breath, which made a satyr run, who, on seeing a man first 
warm his hands by blowing on them and then cool his food with 
his breath, fled from him saying, "You must be a curious beast since 
you have both cold and heat at your disposal." 

D. White marbles which they take from the ground ? 

S. They are the teeth ; and that infirmity which man has, has also nature 
when the atmosphere is corrupted . . ., etc' 

This extract is sufficient to show the parallelism intended 
between man and nature. Coming as it does from the Greek 
idea of the microcosmos, it was in all probability developed 
independently by Fletcher and Doni. The details are not 
the same. Fletcher's liver is a city/ Doni's the sea ; 
Fletcher's stomach is also a city/ Doni's the tide ; moreover 
Fletcher has worked up an infinitude of detail. But the 
interesting point here is that it is the same general concep- 
tion that appealed to them both. 

Not only in treatment and in the kind of subject selected 
does Doni remind us of the Jacobean poets : he is still more 
like them in the choice of odd titles. The "Steps," the 
" Gourd," the " Worlds " are examples. He calls his attack 
on Aretino " The Earthquake of Doni, the Florentine, with 
the Ruin of a Great Bestial Colossus, the Antichrist of our 
Age." For adopting this deliberate mannerism, one of the 
conversations in the Marrai gives the reasons : — 

See what the world is coming to, when no one can read anything, full 
tho it be of learning and goodness, without flinging it away at the end of 
three words ! More artifice than patience goes nowadays to the writing 
of a book ; more racking the brains to invent some whimsical title, which 
makes one take it up and read a word or two than the composition of the 
whole book demands. Just try to tell people to touch a volume labelled 
"Doctrine of Good Living" or "The Spiritual Life!" God preserve 
you ! Put upon the title-page "An Invective against an Honest Man," or 



' Mondi Celesti, Terrestri, & Infemali. In Vicenza, 1597, p. 44. 
^The Purple Island or the Isle of Man, by P. F., Cambridge, 1633, 
Cant. 3. 

' The Purple Island, Cant. 2. 
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"New Pasquinade," or "Pimps Expounded," or "The Whore Lost," and 
all the world will grab at it. If our Gelli, when he wanted to teach a 
thousand fine things, full of philosophy and useful to a Christian, had not 
called them "The Cobbler's Caprices," there's not a soul would have so 
much as touched them. Had he christened his book ' ' Instructions in Civil 
Conduct" or "Divine Discourses," it must have fallen stillborn ; but that 
" Cobbler," those " Caprices " make everyone cry out : "I'll see what sort 
of balderdash it is." ' Just so with Doni. If he hadn't called his book 
the "Gourd," who on earth would have read or even touched the cursed 
book? If he hadn't called another " The Worlds," the paper would have 
been wasted ; but people, when they felt their ears scratched with a 
sophisticated title, tore open their purses. Just to mention "Steps" made 
the whole lot jump for it.'' 

This same desire, here so baldly advocated, is one of the 
striking features of Jacobean poetry. The Purple Island, 
The Anatomy of the World are random examples of longer 
poems ; any of Herbert's, such as the Pulley, the Elixir, or 
the Collar, examples of shorter ones. In both cases there is 
the same striving to individualize the work by a striking 
title. 

Thus, slight tho the analogies are, there is a parallelism 
in the literary movements in Italy and in England. With- 
out imitating Doni, the Jacobeans, in their efforts to break 
away from the conventionalities of Petrarchism, are curiously 
like him in some respects. But as we know that the Italian 
movement was a deliberate one, are not the Jacobeans also 
antipetrarchistic ? 

John M. Beedan. 



^Part of this translation is taken from J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in 
Italy, New York, 1900, vol. v, p. 81. 

^ I Manni del Doni. InVinegia, mdlii, p. 26. 
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